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spiring influence in his life. For such absolutism always tends to discourage 
effort and to separate the interests of religion from the cause of human 
progress and social evolution. 

Henry W. Wright. 

Lake Forest. 

he probleme de Taction. Par Gustave Rodrigues. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1909. 
— pp. iv, 203. 

This work is an essay on the methodology of practical ethics, in which the 
author attempts to indicate a fruitful method of dealing with moral questions. 
His aim is not to give a system, but to demonstrate that morality is an accom- 
plished fact. Morality depends upon man's relations with his fellows. With- 
out possible conflicts of wills, morality loses its point. It consists neither 
in abstractions nor in an isolated conscience; that hypothesis involves a con- 
tradiction. Conscience is a function of the environment which acts upon it 
and upon which it reacts. Morality is a man in the presence of another, one 
will in conflict with another will (p. 13). The book contains a preface and 
seven chapters with the following headings: "Le probleme de Taction," "La 
pratique morale et les pratiques materielles," "La conscience et les especes," 
"Le criterium moral externe: Timperatif categorique," "Le criterium moral 
interne: l'intime conviction," "Les contradictions internes de Taction: les 
conflits de devoirs," "Les contradictions externes des actions: les conflits de 
doctrines." 

One can only indicate in a very inadequate way some of the conclusions 
arrived at in this interesting and well-written book. The author is particu- 
larly interested to discover how the moral problem appears to conscience at 
the precise moment when decision is made. Morality, in its essence, is found 
to be a kind of restraint, an ideal jurisdiction, and the sphere of morality, 
though wider, has the same point of view as the sphere of law. "En leur 
essence, ils sont fondamentalement le mgrne: juridique ou morale, il y a 
toujours une obligation et il n'y a jamais qu'une obligation" (pp. 7-8). Con- 
science is an internal judge and lawgiver whose business consists in settling 
moral conflicts. "La conscience est un code interieur qui legifere a sa facon 
et un juge interieur qui applique la loi par lui-meme prescrite" (p. 6). But 
moral conflicts can arise only in a subject conscious of his defects as well as 
of his ability and duty to rise to better things. "L'homme est moral parce 
qu'il n'est qu'une partie de ce qu'il vent itre, parce qu'il se contraint a etre 
plus que ce qu'il est" (p. n). The saint who has not had moral conflicts is 
no more moral than is the animal that follows his natural tendencies. 

The internal conflict of different forms of obligation is, in general, found 
to be a battle between the past and present. It is due to the antagonism 
between old principles on the one hand and new ideas on the other. Hence 
the morality of the individual is made up of gropings and approximations 
(pp. 149-151). In much the same way the author explains the diversity of 
moral conceptions. Morality is relative and, in its evolution, appears as a 
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progressive substitution of ideals. The different moral types mark the dif- 
ferent stages that have appeared during the process (pp. 197-198). 

G. W. T. Whitney. 
Princeton. 

Les Problemes de la science et la logigue. Par Frederic Enriques. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by J. Dubois. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1909. — pp. 256. 
In his Problemi delta Scienza Enriques offers a critique of problems relating 
to the logical and the psychological development of scientific knowledge. The 
first part of that work is concerned with the more general problems of the 
logic of science; the second part discusses the concepts of geometry, mechanics, 
physics, and biology. The French volume under review is a translation of 
the first part of the Italian book. 

The aim of the author is to unify the various domains of knowledge by means 
of a "positive science of gnoseology," an epistemology dominated by a spirit 
"critical and positive." First, then, there is no absolute, either in mathe- 
matics, or in natural science, or in morals, or in metaphysics. Consequently, 
everything being only a linking of relatives, there are no insoluble problems. 
There is no 'reality in itself.' The 'positive' definition of the 'real' is, ac- 
cording to Enriques, the correspondence between sensations and desired re- 
sults. More technically, the 'real' is the invariant in the correspondence 
between volitions and sensations. This definition is followed by a detailed 
examination of the nature of psychological, physical, astronomic, chemical, 
and historic 'facts.' Theories are distinguished from facts in that theories 
often involve fictitious entities which are inserted within the series of facts 
solely as heuristic devices. They are, therefore, highly subjective. This 
distinction between facts and theories is illustrated by a survey of several 
standard theories of natural science, and by discussion of the concept of equiv- 
alence of scientific hypotheses. 

So much for the basal principles of the "positive gnoseology." These 
principles, however, involve a tacit understanding as to the meaning and the 
application of logic. To these problems of logic the remainder of the book 
is devoted. 

Logic to Enriques means, as it should mean to all students of philosophy, 
not the Aristotelian tradition, but the twentieth century science; the modern 
logic of Schroeder, Peano, and Russell. Though in this connection the author's 
use of 'logical' and 'psychological' seems somewhat confusing (a confusion to 
which current philosophic literature should have made us callous), his resume 
of the technicalities of mathematical logic — logical operations, logical definition, 
the compatibility of postulates, and the foundations of arithmetic — is both 
concise and clear. 

How do logical concepts apply to reality? This question is answered only 
after a careful inquiry into the precise meaning of such concepts of physical 
science as 'matter,' energy,' and 'cause.' The resulting induction the author 
formulates thus: exact logical concepts apply to reality only in a relative and 



